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PREFACE 


The delegates and official visitors to the Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation are invited to read and study carefully the documents of the 
six Sections, The delegations will have opportunity during the Assembly 
to discuss and to formulate reports on these documents in the six Sections 
which will be meeting simultaneously. The reports of Commission 11, 
Ecumenical Relations, and Commission 12, International Affairs, will be 
presented to the Assembly by the Executive Comittee. 

The documents have been prepared by international Commissions appoin- 
ted by the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Federation. The 
study documents for Section IV and Section V have each been prepared 
by two Commissions working together, as the titles indicate. 


Special comments regarding any of the reports should be sent to the 
chairman of the Commission. 


Geneva, February 22, 1952 (Ab i? kA. A cel 


Carl E. Lund-Quist 
Executive Secretary, Lutheran World Federation 
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This Study Document, based on the contributions of various Lutheran 
Churches all over the world, was written by Vikarin Elisabeth Hahn, Germany. 


THE LIVING WORD GIVES WOMAN HER 
PLACE IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


Introduction 


The provisional study booklet issued by the Commission “Women of the 
Church” was a sketch, quickly and daringly drawn up, but it elicited a lively 
response in all parts of the Lutheran World Federation. 

Everywhere groups of men and/or women began to occupy themselves 
with the problems. Many study groups devoted time and efforts to the 
questions that were raised and sent in valuable contributions. We have the 
impression that at the present moment there is a very definite need for a 
“Women’s Section” and that it may render the Church a real service, 

We are especially grateful for the numerous relevant contributions and 
practical suggestions which we received. American women sent us interest- 
ing material, particularly on the question of women’s responsibility in church 
life; Scandinavian women made deeply appreciated contributions dealing 
with sociological factors, and a large number of study groups in all sections 
of Germany were engaged in preparations for the meeting of the Church’s 
women at Hannover. 

Unfortunately the contribution of “Mahila Samelan” of India, though 
mailed in time, did not reach us. But we are very happy to know that Miss 
K. C. Sokey, who was in charge of preparations for the Women’s Section 
in India, will be present at Hannover, due to the kind offices of Dr. Schiotz. 
She will give us in person her own report on the situation of Christian 
women in modern India. 

The translation of the present study booklet was made by Professor 
J. Bodensieck. 

All responses and suggestions were gratefully received, carefully studied 
and incorporated, as far as possible, in the revised study booklet which we 
present herewith to all participants in the Hannover convention in the hope 
that they study it thoroughly and intensively. 


The time that was at our disposal was very brief; we should have been 
glad to offer a much more thorough preparatory report. We have sincerely 
tried to relate all the problems which will occupy our attention at Hannover, 
still more closely to the main subject of the Assembly, “The Living Word 
in a Responsible Church”, and therefore keep asking these questions: What 
is the living Word that our Church ought to speak in the present situation 
with reference to the problems of modern man in marriage, home, and 
calling? What responsibilities in home, church, and public life can a Chris- 
tian woman assume today and thereby, in her own way, prove her faith? 


And behind al these questions there looms the one great problem: How 
shall we go about the task of bringing the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in its 
undiminished power and clarity, as Martin Luther proclaimed it, to our 
contemporary world? What can we women do to help our Church in 
carrying out its mission? 

When this boklet appears in print, there will not be much time left before 
the Assembly meets. We therefore kindly ask all those who intend to take 
part in the meetings of Section VI to study the material here presented 
very thoroughly and conscientiously. There is no other road to a profitable 
discussion and mutually satisfying results. 
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I. What the Bible Says About Man and Woman 


"We are at the present time in the midst of a quiet but irresistible trans- 
formation, which levels off the sociological distinetions between man and 
woman and emphasizes the human elements which are common to both.” 
This is the way a modern newspaper recently described the central problem 
in the discussion concerning the topic, “Man and Woman.” 


Everywhere in the world — in Europe and America, in Asia and in Africa 
— woman is called upon to assume her share of responsibility in the estab- 
lishment of a new order. In the West, the “human rights” declaration of the 
United Nations has announced the complete equality of the two sexes; and 
in the East man and woman are placed on the same level in all phases of 
life. This tendency affects even the remotest corners of Asia and Africa 
where until recently society was most strictly governed by the patriarchal 
system. The traditions of civilisations thousands of years old crumbled and 
disappeared almost overnight; and woman has come out of hiding, obscurity 
and immaturity to take her place in public life. 


A rapid transformation of such world-wide extent is equivalent to a revo- 
lution shaking the very foundations of human existence. If society is to 
survive, a new order must be established; a new code governing the life 
of man and woman must be found. A new order, however, will have to be 
anchored in the Law of God; otherwise it will be of no avail. 


The religions of mankind have run their course; they have lost their 
vitality and are unable to help man in his present situation. In all the world 
there is only one Church that can find the answer: only the Church of Jesus 
Christ, the living, risen and ever present Lord, has the.”Living Word” which 
is addressed to mankind at this specific point in time and yet eternally 
unchanged. 


An attempt to supply the answer was made at the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948 at Amsterdam when a special commission was 
appointed to study the position of woman in the Church. The deliberations 
presented an interesting and colorful picture of the situation, but also 
demonstrated that itis extremely difficult for an interconfessional ecumenical 
group to arrive at a consensus. 


It is therefore very significant that the Lutheran World Federation has 
requested its ’Commission on Women”, on the basis of the Lutheran under- 
standing of the Scriptures, to re-examine the current doctrine of our Church 
concerning the two sexes and to submit a statement on this subject to the 
Assembly of the Federation in 1952. 


This task would have been inadequately performed if the Commission had 
merely restated the opinions of Luther and his colaborers. Like everybody 
else, they regarded the relation of man and woman from the current point 
of view of a patriarchal peasant society. A mere repetition of sixteenth 
century thinking would fail to reach modern man; it would miss the pastoral, 
spiritual opportunity of the moment. 
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= Fortunately it is precisely Luther’s own view of the Scriptures that frees 
us from legalistic subservience to the letter of the Bible: we find the heart 
and center of the Scriptures in Jesus Christ; He has made us free by the 
Gospel to meet new situations in new ways. 


It requires courage squarely to face such questions as these: To what extent 
has the Church begun to realize in its practice what Christ actually brought 
to womanhood? Must we honor the patriarchal order of society which made 
woman the servant of man and which governed the relation of man and 
woman for thousands of years, as an unconditional command of God, to be 
scrupulously obeyed till the end of time? How do Jesus’ words concerning 
womanhood compare with Paul’s? What is the real meaning of the Bible 
texts about woman’s ’submission” and ”silence” when we do not tear them 
out of their context (as happens so frequently in discussion) but understand 
them as a part of the total complex of the Scriptures, as a part of the history - 
of salvation? What elements may be called transitory and what is of per- 
manent significance? 


A group of theologians (men and women) and laypeople from Germany, 
America and Scandinavia met several times during the past year for the 
purpose of studying the biblical testimony on these questions and presenting 
a suitable basis for the deliberations of Section VI of the Assembly at 
Hannover. It is hoped that the material here presented be studied prior to 
the convention and that it be thoroughly discussed at Hannover. 


A, 


What really is the being called man (der Mensch)? What is man (der 
Mann)? What is woman? We will find the answer only when we view them 
together as man and woman. 


One of the fateful legacies from the period of philosophical idealism which 
western thought has inherited, is the idea that the highest form of humanity 
is man per se, the single person, the one individual. In all our thinking we 
proceed from this notion; we attempt to understand man by himself and 
woman by herself and to determine their real nature as though they were 
separated from one another. One can even hear theologians speak about 
“the biblical teaching concerning woman”. Or it happens that while we dis- 
cuss human personality we tacitly substitute the male man for man in 
general and regard the male as the real man. In the English language the 
difficulty is even more pronounced because the one word “man” means both: 
the member of the human race, and the male human person. 


The Bible presents a different pattern. “God created man in his own image; 
in the image of God created he him; male and female created he them” 
(Gen. 1: 27). This means that God destined man to live in fellowship and not 
in isolation. Complete and total humanity is found neither in the male alone 
nor in the female alone, but only in both together. Together, and only to- 
gether, they are that man who is the image of God. 
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If this is true, it follows: 


(1) that man and woman have equal dignity and value. Both are created 
by God; both are accountable to God; in the state of integrity both have 
complete freedom of decision; both:are chosen to be God’s partners and 
companions; 


(2) that man and woman have unchangeably different natures and poten- 
tialities. The Bible does not use the abstract word ’man” (i.e. human being), 
but knows man only as male or female. This sexual difference among man- 
kind is each person’s limitation but also an indication of his or her poten- 
tialities. 


The full biblical testimony concerning mankind is set forth only when 
_ these two statements are positively united. To play out one statement against 
the other is absolutely wrong; for instance when the humanity common to 
both is used to level off the difference between the sexes or when the 
difference in sex is used to lower the dignity of the one or the other sex. 
The Scriptures demand that we endure the undiminished tension involved 
in their teaching: equality of value and dignity does not cancel the differ- 
ences between the sexes, and the sex difference does not affect the value 
and dignity of man and woman. 


The basic fact that man and woman according to God’s creative will, 
complement each other, has two important consequences: 


(1) Man and woman need each other in order to carry out their functions 
in the world. According to the first account of creation man and woman, 
jointly received the totality of life, its spiritual as well as its physical sphere 
(Gen. 1: 25—31). In the physical realm where the divine blessing, “Be fruitful 
and multiply!” applies to mankind as well as to the animal kingdom, it is 
obvious that man and woman need each other and depend on each other. 
But the same thing applies also to the sphere of spiritual activity and rule 
where God appointed man and woman as his own substitutes when He said, 
“Subdue the earth!” Subduing the earth, ruling the animal world, and watch- 
ing over the garden, includes all the manifold cultural activities of mankind; 
and they are entrusted to man and woman jointly. It is God’s will that the 
interdependence and reciprocity of man and woman should lead in fruitful 
development to complete domination of the world. A state governed accord- 
ing to “masculine” ideas, a “woman's movement,” an outspoken masculine 
or feminine culture are symptoms of degeneracy; whenever we try to escape 
the God-intended tension and polarity of the sexes, life deteriorates. Really 
creative accomplishments are achieved by mankind only through cooperative 
endeavors of man and woman. And only when they cooperate will they 
become the image of God. 


(2) Man and woman need each other also in order to reach full humanity. 
By themselves and apart from one another each of them is incomplete and 
helpless; they need each other in order to attain to fullness of life. According 
to the second creation account the purpose for which God created man and 
woman is that they should help each other (Gen. 2: 4—29). 
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There are, indeed, two elements in this text which seemingly contradict 
(or at least limit) the equality of the two sexes which is so unequivocally 
set forth in the creation account in Gen. 1. 


One of these features is the successiveness of man’s creation and woman’s 
creation. For many centuries this point has been hailed as evidence of the 
superiority of man over woman; Oriental thought always attaches higher 
value to the firstborn as over against the younger children. 

But it should be noted that the text which tells how the woman was made 
from one of the man’s ribs, has a totally different tendency. The text is 
“etiological”; it provides an answer for one of the most perpetual questions 
of mankind, viz., the question why the two sexes are attracted to each other 
with elementary force and irresistible urgency. The answer supplied in 
Genesis 2 in this: originally they were one, and they will, they must even- 
tually return to each other and become one flesh in their child. In other 
words, the text does not elucidate the relative superiority of the one sex 
over against the other but the fundamental unity of the two sexes. 


The other feature that is sometimes misinterpreted is based on Luther’s 
translation in verse 18 where he used the word ”Gehilfin”, i. e., assistant 
or helper. (The English Bible does not commit this error; it uses the term 
“help meet for him”, but very frequently the two terms "help” and ”meet” 
are contracted to form the word “helpmate” which comes fairly close to 
Luther’s ’Gehilfin”.) This is unfortunate, because the text speaks of "a help 
which is appropriate, which corresponds exactly to him” and expresses 
precisely the idea that the woman is coordinated and not subordinated to 
man. We should not overlook the incidental feature that the man does not 
experience his state of aloneness as the climax of humanity but rather as 
“helplessness”; also that it is said that a man shall leave his father and his 
mother and cleave unto his wife (in despair, some “masculine” exegetes 
find here the traces of primitive matriarchal society). It is particularly illu- 
minating how the man, having looked in vain among the animals for some 
being that is on the same level with him, breaks forth in joy when he sees 
the woman (’This, at last, is the one!) and addresses her as “Isha”, the 
feminine form of *man”. In all these ways he indicates that the woman is 
his peer, his equal partner and companion. 


The two creation accounts, each in its own way, affirm the fact that God 
created male and female when He created man and that He established 
an inseparable fellowship between them. God reveals His fatherly goodness 
by giving man the opportunity of real partnership. Companionship between 
man and woman is part of the blessings of paradise; it is part of that 
creation of which the Bible says, ’God saw every thing that he had made, 
and behold, it was very good.” 


But have not all these things been totally changed by the fall of man 
into sin? For centuries the theologians have maintained that the curse 
addressed to the woman ("In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children; and 
thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” Gen. 3: 16) 
establishes a new order, an order of judgment which commands the man 
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to rule over the woman and subjects the woman to man’s dominion. In 
other words, the original order where the sexes were equal in rank, would 
have been explicitly abolished. 


Is this, however, the meaning of the text? Old Testament research of the 
more recent decades has given us a new insight. It is pointed out that 
according to the Hebrew text there is no imperative here ("man shall rule 
over thee”), but rather a future indicative (’man will rule over thee”); the 
statement does not establish a new law but merely describes a new state 
or condition. Furthermore, the entire account of man’s fall into sin is part 
of the deep problem of theodicy: Where is the origin of all the evil in this 
world? Whence this disorder, whence all this anguish, pain, and sorrow? 
What caused the cleavage in God’s creation? The text replies that God is 
not responsible; it is all due to the sin of man. That the stronger rule and 
that the weaker suffer, is the normal state of affairs in a world that has 
forsaken the love of God and is governed by the pride of man. 


In other words, the account of the fall does not report the establishment 
of a new order but rather the disruption of God’s order and the beginning 
of chaos. Man’s rule over woman, and woman’s excessive submissiveness 
to man are part of this disordered fallen world and by no means in accord- 
ance with God’s creative will. It is just as great a disorder, however, when the 
opposite extreme occurs, when emancipated woman exercises the rule. At 
all events, there is no justification for an interpretation which deduces from 
Gen. 3 :16 that the patriarchal evaluation of the sexes is the only one that 
has divine sanction, just as no one would be justified in deducing a pro- 
hibition of the use of anesthesia in childbirth from the words, "In sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children,” or a prohibition of labor-saving devices 
from the words, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 


The fall of man did not bring about a new order, but a deep and frightful 
disorder; it disrupted the God-intended loving companionship between man 
and woman and turned it into a battle between the sexes, brutality and 
bondage. 


B. 


The first three chapters of the Bible reveal phases of God’s purposes 
concerning man and woman, which are not subject to human investigation 
but must be accepted by faith. 


A glance into the history of cultures discloses constant fluctuations in the 
evaluation of the sexes even within the same social or national group, 
mankind seems to be haunted here by an uneasy feeling of uncertainty. In 
some periods social life is governed by man; in others, by woman. Some 
religions allow only men to attain to the priesthood and declare that woman 
is not fit to conduct a religious service while other religions just as strongly 
emphasize the peculiar gifts of women as priestesses and prophetesses. 


This uncertainty — which only reflects the inability of natural man to 
understand the things of God — may be found also in the Old Testament 
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which largely follows the prevalent Oriental evaluation of womanhood, In 
general, it may be said, the place of woman in society, was relatively 
insignificant. In her own family she acquired some standing as the mother 
of sons. Children were regarded as tokens of God’s favor; childlessness was 
God’s judgment, it exposed a man’s wife to the neighbors’ contempt and 
gave her husband the right to divorce her after a period of waiting (Gen. 
16: 4; 1. Sam. 1: 6). There were occasions, of course, when a woman was 
praised in song, particularly if she was the first and greatly loved wife 
(cf. Song of Songs; the stories of the wives of the patriarchs; Prov. 12: 4; 
18: 22; 31: 10—31; Ecclus. 36: 27 ff.: 26: 13ff.): but legally she was the 
property of her husband, like his children and his slaves. Before her 
marriage her father made the decisions; and after her marriage, her husband. 


Among the Jews as well as other nations woman was regarded as 
ceremonialiy inferior; she was excluded from the exercise of the priesthood 
and allowed to participate in religious rites only on a limited scale. She 
was permitted to take part in religous folk-festivals (2. Sam. 6: 19; Deut. 
19: 12), in cultic dances (Judg. 21: 21), in sacrificial meals (1. Sam. 1: 4), and 
the Passover meal, and was permitted to carry out certain duties at the 
Tabernacle (Ex. 38: 8). But when we consider that circumcision, the token 
of the covenant, was performed only in the case of men, one may well raise 
the question whether women were really considered as members of the 
covenant people. At Jesus’ time, women — precisely like heathen — were 
not allowed to enter the Temple proper but only the eastern part of the 
Temple court, the "Court of Women.” One can observe an increasing 
tendency toward disrespect for woman in the centuries: woman ist not 
permitted to testify in court, to tedch her children, to say grace at the table. 
She was not expected to observe all the periods of prayer; she was forbidden 
to join in the common prayer of thanksgiving and in the recitation of ”Hear, 
© Israel;” in fact, she was not even authorized to know the Law. It was 
considered better to allow the books of the Law to burn than to let then 
fall into a woman’s hands. A man should not converse with a woman but 
rather thank God three times a day that he is no heathen, no moron, and 
no woman. 

In view of these general tendencies it is all the more astounding to observe 
the freedom which ancient Israel accorded to a Spirit-filled woman, for 
instance during the time of a holy war or when she came to prophesy. 
There is Miriam, the prophetess (Ex. 15: 20 ff), and Deborah, both prophetess 
and political leader of her nation (Judg. 4 and 5), and Huldah, the prophetess, 
who had a decisive influence upon the reform carried out by King Josiah 
(2. Chron. 34: 22 ff.). Beside these, many other women are mentioned in the 
Old Testament only because of their attitude of faith, e. g., Rahab (Johs. 2: 9; 
Hebr. 11: 31); Ruth; the widow at Zarephath (1. Kings 17: 8ff.); the woman 
of Shunem (2. Kings 4: 8 ff.), and the little captive maid out of the land of 
Israel (2. Kings 5: 2ff.); some women, on the other hand, became notorious 
because of their resistance against God and the evil influence which they 
exerted (1. Kings 16: 31; 11: 1; 1. Sam. 28). In a world where man was 
universally regarded as being much closer to God than woman could hope 
to be, these references to womanhood assume a deep significance; they 
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testify that the original will of God concerning man and woman was never 
totally obscured in the people of the Old Covenant. 


C, 


In the New Testament Church, however, God’s original purpose 
concerning man and woman is set forth again with unmistakable clarity. 
The event of Pentecost shows, according to the apostle Peter’s sermon, that 
now God’s will is being fulfilled; it is significant that he announces the basic 
principle of the new Church in the words of the prophet Joel, ”And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon 
all flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy; and on my 
servants and on my hand-maidens I will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit, and they shall prophesy” (Acts 2: 17 ff). 


This is a great turning point. Christ Himself brought it about. It is 
true, indeed, that only very few statements of Jesus concerning the topic 
*man and woman” have been recorded; and those that are recorded pertain 
to isolated or specific problems. But the important factor is this: in Jesus 
Christ we have the actual present reality of the new creation, of that new 
world which flawlessly reflects the creative purposes of God. 
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To Jesus Christ the salvation of the "woman who was a.sinner” was no 
less important than that of Zaccheus, the publican. The urgency of His 
saving love was no greater when He spoke with Nicodemus, the Pharisee, 
than when He talked with the Samaritan woman at the well. He praised 
the exemplary faith of the centurion of Capernaum, but He also paid tribute 
to the faith of the Syre-Phenician woman, True, He called only men to be 
His apostles; this fact undoubtedly rests upon the fundamental, divinely 
intended and unchangeable difference between man and woman, But 
alongside this fact we observe — and this is positively astounding in view 
of the current practice of refusing to accept the testimony of women as 
completely valid — that Christ chose women to be the first witnesses of the 
central facts of salvation, His crucifixion, death, and resurrection; yes, that 
He, the Risen Lord, sent Mary Magdalene to His disciples to proclaim His 
resurrection to them, raising her, as the Early Church put it, to the level 
ofan “apostola apostolorum,” i.e., the woman apostle commissioned 
to proclaim the Gospel to the chosen apostles. 


It was the task of the Early Church to work out such forms of 
congregational life as comported most nearly with the principles of the 
Gospel. The Church faced this problem also with reference to the place 
and activity of women in the congregation. But in order to evaluate the 
Church’s efforts and achievements properly, we should bear in mind two 
important facts: 


(1) The early Christians were not at all interested in a reformation of 
social relations. They made no attempt to upset the patriarchal order of 
society or to organize a campaign for equal rights of women in family and 
society. They disregarded existing social conditions because they firmly 
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believed that the return of Christ would bring about the end of this present 
world — any day. It would not pay to do much about social conditions, 
for "the fashion (i. e., the arrangement, form, scheme) of this world passeth 
away (i. e., is even now in the process of decomposition)” (1. Cor. 7: 31). 


(2) The one great aim that gave direction to the Church and inspired its 
members was: spreading the Kingdom, building the Church. This was the 
one thing of supreme importance; in comparison with it all other questions 
were secondary; every believer, man or woman, was expected to offer 
unconditional devotion to this one cause, and they did so, with unequalled 
zeal and fervor. 


g 

If a study of the life of the Early Church shows one thing plainly, it is 
this: wherever men and women are so sincerely devoted. to Christ and His 
Kingdom that they forget themselves and their own rights and privileges 
and claims, there God gives men and women more blessings than any 
social revolution or emancipation campaign could ever attain: men and 
women discover, and realize, a deep and comprehensive fellowship such 
as God originally intended to grow up between them, because a man who is 
apprehended by Christ, and a woman who is apprehended by Christ, respect 
each other as the image of God and as sharers in the same 
salvation, 


This fellowship showed itself in various ways in the life of the congrega- 
tion. For one thing, the “sisters” were treated with the same respect as the 
“brethren”; no one dreamt of disputing their full membership in the Church. 
There were women among the disciples who prayed and waited for the 
coming of the Spirit, and there were women among those on whom the 
Spirit descended on the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2: 17—18). When the 
married couple, Ananias and Sapphira, were judged by the apostles, each 
was individually held responsible for their joint sin, each one stood or fell 
according to his or her own decision (Acts 5: 1—11). When Paul persecuted 
the Church of Jerusalem, he seized both men and women and turned them 
over to the authorities for punishment because the enemies of the Church 
had learned that the women were no less zealous defenders of the Gospel 
than the men. 


But the new order showed itself most clearly in this: the Holy Spirit 
called and employed men and women without partiality. The 
Spirit came over the early Christians like a “mighty rushing wind” and 
poured out His gifts upon them — we are tempted to say, with lavish 
abundance — so that all of them, men as well as women, volunteered to 
work, to testify, to serve, and to confess Christ. 


We may call this tremendous effect of the Spirit’s activity a "mobilization 
of the laity.” But we should note that it was not a movement organized 
by human agencies. The author was the Risen Lord. It was He who decided 
who should serve and how and where; it was not left to the private desires 
of the individual Christians or to a majority decision of the congregation. 
Christ Himself called men and women into His service, and assigned to 
each one his or her particular place and type of work, according to the 
diversity of gifts bestowed by the Holy Spirit. 
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And it was by the action of the Holy Spirit — not on basis of resolutions 
adopted by the apostles or because of the women’s urgent wishes — that 
women received the gifts of grace the same as men and were placed into 
the service the same as men (1. Cor. 12: 4 ff). i 


Tne first service which the women rendered, naturally, was to allow, or invite, 
the young congregations to meet in their homes, to conduct church services in their 
houses, Lydia, the seller of purple at Philippi, quite spontaneously invited the apostle 
and his companions, who had brought her the Gospel, to be her “house guests", 
and quite likely the congregation regularly met in her home (Acts 16: 16). A similar 
congregational center existed in Jerusalem in the home of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark (Acts 12: 12); in Corinth, in the home of Chloe (1. Cor. 1: 11); in Laodicea, 
in the home of Nymphas (Col. 4:45; literal translation: “the church in her home”). 
There are in the Testament no detailed descriptions of the motherly services, the 
care and the kindnesses extended by Spirit-moved women to missionaries en route 
or to the members of the home church; but we do know that the heathen world 
was deeply impressed by the mutual love among the members of the young Church, 
the ’family of God”, and we find reflections of this atmosphere of fellowship in 
many personal notes in Paul’s letters, for instance, when he sends greetings to Mary 
of Rome ”who bestowed much labor on us” or when he speaks of the mother of 
Rufus as “my mother” (Rom. 6: 6 and 13). 


Several women deserve special mention, One of them is Prise illa, the wife of 
Aquila, who together with her husband, that is to say, in the natural God-pleasing 
state of marriage, gradually unfolded a kind of missionary activity which may quite 
properly be called universal or ecumenical (Acts 18: 2 ff. and 24 ff.; Rom. 16: 3 ff.; 
9. Tim. 4: 19). We meet this couple first in Rome, then at Corinth, then at Ephesus, 
and again in Rome; obviously these friends of Paul’s, who followed the same trade 
and in whose shop he worked now and then, were willing to discontinue their 
business in one place and to reestablish it somewhere else in order to assist the 
apostle in his missionary work. Unreservedly Priscilla and Aquila devoted their 
life to the cause of world missions; they labored without wavering and wearying. 
Inasmuch as Priscilla, and not her husband, is usually mentioned first, it is safe 
to assume that she was the more energetic of the two; probably she was his supe- 
rior also spiritually. It is noteworthy that she had a share in "expounding the way 
of God more perfectly” to Apollos of Alexandria, a highly educated man "eloquent 
and mighty in the Scriptures.“ Without hesitancy she placed her gifts of teaching 
and insight and Bible knowledge into the service of the Gospel. All of this repre- 
sents a radical departure from contemporary Jewish thinking which did not allow 
a woman to teach her own children, to say the table prayer, or even to know the 
Law (Acts 18: 26). 

Among the women whom Paul describes as having "labored in the Lord” (Rom. 16; 
incidentally, Paul uses a word here which often designates his own missionary 
work), one, Persis, is singled out because of her special devotion to the cause. 
Her name would indicate that she was not a free woman but a slave. As a slave 
she had no home and no family of her own and could only use her spare time in 
serving the Church. Probably she ‘‘evangelized”’ her fellow slaves, perhaps those 
that worked in the households of Aristobulus and Narcissus, both of whom are 
mentioned by Faul in the immediate context. 


Beside this more or less unorganized, person-to-person missionary activity we 
find others: in the New Testament who were engaged in a min istry of the 
Chaar he 


There is, for instance, Phoebe, the ’’deaconess” (The English version has *’ser- 
vant"; the Greek word is ‘“‘deacon’”) of the congregation at Cenchrea (Rom. 16: 1—2). 
Since Paul speaks of her as ’’patroness” (Auth. Version: succorer) of many, including 
himself, and since she was making a “business trip’ from Corinth to Rome, it is 
safe to infer that Phoebe was an influential and active person whose special gifts — 
‘probably her possessions and her business ability” — were utilized by the Holy 
Spirit for the benefit of the Church. 


At Philippi we meet Euodia and Synteche, two women who must have occupied 
positions of leadership in the congregation (Phil. 4: 2ff.). Paul warns them not to 
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disturb the life of the congregation by their personal disagreement, but he notes 
at the same time that these women were his ‘‘colaborers’’ in mission work and that 
they had faced the same dangers and persecutions as he did; in other words, their 
participation in church life must have been so outstanding that the pagan world 
took notice of it. 

But over and above all this, the Early Church actually experienced that the Holy 
Spirit bestowed the gift of prophecy upon women and thereby called them to the 
ministry of proclaiming the Word in the worship service. This involves 
nothing less than the re-awakening of the same prophetic spirit that characterized 
the prophets in the Old Testament: it means that women were given the ability 
(usually on basis of sudden inspiration) to speak the one pre-eminently necessary 
and helpful word in a given situation, for instance a call to repentance, or a word 
of guidance. Ever and again the Holy Spirit chose a woman to be His mouthpiece in 
the worship services of the Church; to speak those words which “edified”’ the Church, 
and to speak in such a way that the Church had the inescapable impression of 
hearing the exalted Christ Himself. In the Early Church the activity of prophetesses 
does not seem to have been unusual or exceptional: at least, there is no indication 
of surprise in the story of the four daughters of Philipp the Evangelist, who were 
prophetesses (Acts 21: 9); and in 1. Cor. 11 Paul does not at all question the propriety 
or legitimacy of women prophesying in the worship service but is only interested 
in finding the most practicable method of fitting this activity into the worship 
service of the Church. 


Beside these women whose names are mentioned in the New Testament account 
of the expansion of Christianity, there is a whole host of unknown, nameless women 
who were no less faithful and active in spreading the Gospel. One evidence for this 
is the fact that we find, especially in the later letters of Paul, the beginnings of 
a regular scale of offices and ministries in the congregations, e. g., the widow’s 
office (1. Tim. 5: 5 ff.), the office of female presbyters and teachers (Tit. 22 3ff.), the 
office of deaconess (1. Tim. 3:11); and it is not unlikely that in 1. Cor. 7: 36ff. we 
find the earliest stages of a development that led to the establishment of ascetic 
orders for women. 


All in all, the records of the Early Church present Christian men and 
Christian women happily joined in spontaneous cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness in building the Kingdom. The men and the women knew that 
they were called by the same Savior to the same salvation for the same 
service, and they yielded their lives to the Spirit’s guidance so that the 
Apostle Paul in his very first Epistle was prompted to express his 
astonishment and his gratitude in the jubilant exclamation, ”’There is 
neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3: 28). 


D, 


But this is only the one line of statements. There is evidence, already in 
the New Testament, of the beginnings of a counter current which 
sought to force woman out of her newly acquired place in the life of the 
Church back into the quiet precincts of the home and the patriarchal order. 


The passages which demand our attention here, are 1. Cor. 14 :34—35; 
1. Cor. 11: 3—16; 1. Tim. 2: 9—16; Eph. 5: 21—33; Col. 3: 18—25: 1. Pet, 3: 
1—6; Tit. 2: 2—8; 1. Tim. 5: 3—16 and others. In almost identical terminology 
these texts repeat the command that women should submit to their husbands 
and should be silent. At least so far as the words are concerned, we find 
here a revival of late Jewish modifications of the Old Testament tradition. 
This applies in particular to the concept of submission which, as is known, 
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originated in the Jewish marriage code. A Jewish wife called her husband 
“baal”, i. e.. lord, master; this is clearly reflected in 1. Pet. 3: 1 ff. A Jewish 
woman, upon entering matrimony, was said to be „under the man”; another 
common phrase was, “The power of her husband is upon her.” 


Most of the texts in question are found in the Pauline Epistles. Hence we 
must first of all face the question of Paul’s influence upon the 
Church’s evaluation of women. 


So far as we can see, Paul’s attitude toward the problem "man and 
woman” had three roots. First, Paul was a Jew, trained according to the 
strictest rules of Pharisaism, and therefore from earliest youth accus- 
tomed to viewing women as inferior to men. Secondly, he came from Tarsus 
in the Jewish dispersion where women were much less restricted. And thirdly, 
as an apostle he was under the immediate influence of the Lord although he 
had not, like the other apostles, personally observed the beginnings of the 
new fellowship among the men and women who followed the Master. 


Obviously, therefore, the conditions which Paul found in the Church after 
his conversion, must at first have surprised him greatly. But since he 
devoted all the passion of his soul to the one great aim of winning the 
world for the Lord — the Lord whose glorious return he confidently 
expected —, his inherited prejudices seem to have been silenced, at the 
outset, by the undeniable fact that women were among his best and most 
trustworthy co-workers. This is evidenced by the numerous names of 
women which appear in the personal sections of his letters. The discussion 
in 1. Cor. 7: 3—5 and 12—16 shows that his thinking concerning “man and 
woman” had undergone a radical transformation; for here he presents a 
view of marriage according to which the two partners have absolutely 
identical rights and privileges; in fact, he declares that a wife who has an 
unbeliever as a husband has the right, before God, to assume full 
responsibility for her whole family. 


But as time went on, not only the letters -of Paul but also the other parts 
of the New Testament exhibit an ever increasing reserve with reference to 
the public activity of women. 


Here we must refer to the peculiar fact that in 1. Cor. 11 Paul accepts 
the prophetic ministry of women as a matter of course and is only concern- 
ed about finding an appropriate place for it, but three chapters later in the 
identical letter, 1. Cor. 14: 34ff., categorically commands women to keep 
silence in the church service. Various theories have been offered in 
explanation of this strange situation, none of them quite satisfactory. It will 
not de to assume that in 1. Cor. 11 Paul permits a woman to speak in 
small group and in 1. Cor. 14 forbids her to preach before the assembled 
congregation, because 1. Cor. 11 deals precisely with the worship services 
of the whole congregation (cf. esp. 11: 17 ff., the discussion on the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper). It is more likely that Paul in 1. Cor. 11 refrains 
from forbidding Spirit-filled women to speak because he does not wish to 
oppose the working of the Holy Spirit, but in 1. Cor. 13: 34 ff. either forbids 
women to exercise a regular teaching ministry in the service or warns them 
against disturbing the service by disorderly and uncalled-for exclamations. 
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Be that as it may, the immediate proximity of these two texts shows that 
hellenistic Christianity began to struggle in earnest with the problem of 
finding the most appropriate place for woman in the Church, and that Paul 
himself was engaged in this struggle and did not find the ultimate solution. 


What was involved in this struggle? The Early Church here faced a task 
which every succeeding generation must face anew, namely the task of 
discovering the relevance and applicability of the 
Gospel to its own historical situation and of letting the 
Gospel shape its thoughts and actions in the present concrete situation. 


The Early Church faced this task sincerely and valiantly. Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians is an example. Here he had to deal with a group 
of people who drew very dangerous inferences from the fact that the Spirit 
had endowed certain persons with special gifts. Their slogan was, “All 
things are lawful to me” (i. e., permitted); they interpreted this to mean: 
charismatically endowed Christians have the freedom, ie., the perfectly 
arbitrary right, to ignore all bonds and standards which the Law of God 
or the order of nature has established. It is clear that this tendency logi- 
cally leads to a gnostic heresy which misused the freedom of the Gospel 
as a cloak for license, as a justification of licentiousness. 


It is not unlikely that the prophetesses mentioned in 1. Cor. 11: 3 ff. had 
some connection with this movement and on the basis of similar arguments 
sought to promote a general emancipation of women in the Christian Church. 
In the New Testament era an emancipation movement was sweeping 
through the entire Greek-speaking world, but it did not draw its inspiration 
from Christ. Viewed historically, the movement received its main impetus 
from the mystery cults which from the earliest beginnings strangely- 
fascinated the women. In the secret meetings among Gnostics the prophet- 
esses and priestesses played a major rôle; often they were resepcted as 
infallible teachers and guides. The movement was supplied additional 
momentum by the universal moral deterioration of the age: moral standards 
were vanishing everywhere, adultery and perversions were practiced 
brazenly, marriage was all but abolished, a woman who remained true to 
her husband was an exception. The purpose of this movement was to 
achieve total equality of the sexes, regardless of their innate differences, 
and to permit each individual personality to gratify its own desires without 
considering the welfare of society. 

No doubt, the Christian Church was exposed to an onslaught of this 
movement. It would seem that Jezebel, the woman named in Rev. 2: 20, was a 
gnostic prophetess who had succeeded in gaining a number of devotees. And 
very likely 1. Tim. 2: 9 ff. in condemning the attempt of woman to “usurp 
authority over the man” in the worship service, has in mind these same 
emancipation efforts which desired to use the gifts of grace for selfish ends 
instead of the welfare of others. 

On the basis of the same false interpretation of freedom, the Christian 
slaves began to announce their claim to equality with their masters (1. Tim. 
6: 1—2). The real meaning of Christianity was obscured; its purpose was 
shifting in the direction of a social reform. The Church was in danger of 
breaking up. a +" 
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This is the background against which the above-mentioned Pauline 
statements concerning the status of woman in the Christian Church must 
be understood. They are polemical statements, and they face in one distinct 
direction, 


In view of the prevailing tendencies toward leveling off all differences, 
including those of sex, the Christian Church was compelled to think through 
the problem how best to utilize the different gifts of the 
sexes in the new era of salvation. 


This is the problem in 1. Cor. 11: 1—11. The apostle here wages an 
energetic battle for the veil, insisting that Christian women must not appear 
without it in the worship service. In Paul’s day the veil was the universally 
recognized symbol of the chaste woman, the lady who knows that there are 
standards and limits; and Paul wants men and women to respect those 
limits which God Himself established when He created the two sexes. But 
the emancipated Corinthian women wanted to appear unveiled in the 
worship service in order to demonstrate their belief that the possession of 
the Holy Spirit released them from the necessity of observing standards 
and conventions. 


We have here aclear indication that itis impracticable to establish 
once for all the exact relationship between the two sexes; the forms of this 
relationship are subject to modifications in every age. In this connection we 
shall not appropriate Paul’s demand that women must wear the veil, nor 
his reference to demonic powers, nor the rank-order “God - Christ -Man - 
Woman” (which is a close parallel to customary gnostic emanation-orders), | 
these are no more than auxiliary concepts which the apostle uses in order to 
‘drive home the thought — as valid today as then — that there are basic 
differences between man and woman which will continue to exist because 
God created them and which dare not be ignored. 


1. Cor. 14: 34—38 — the text in which the oft-quoted sentence appears 
that the women should keep silence in the Church — is part of the dis- 
cussion concerning the proper use of the gifts of the Spirit. 


As chapter 14 shows, there were among those who stood up to testify, 
certain members of the Corinthian “freedom group,” both men and women, 
who were primarily interested in exercisipg their gifts for their own 
personal satisfaction; they ignored the fact that they disturbed the service 
and endangered the life of the Church. As a resulf there was an over- 
abundance of ecstatic speech which, in the absence of an interpreter, 
remained unintelligible to the rest of the worshippers, and the prophetic 
preaching of one person was interrupted by another prophet or by inter- 
jections from the audience; in short, there was considerable disorder. 


In this situation Paul thought it necessary to state clearly that there is 
one supreme law to which each member and each gift of grace must conform 
in the Church; the name of this law is love (1. Cor. 13). Love shows 
both man and woman where their limits are. To those who emphasize 
their ’freedom” Paul says that a man is free when he is bound up with 
Christ's Body. The Christian’s freedom proves itself in loving service on 
behalf of his neighbor and his congregation. 
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For the sake of the Church woman must needs respect these restrictions 
and render her service within these limits. The edification of the Church 
is of paramount importance. Paul applies this principle in discussing the 
problem whether, and if so, in what manner women may speak in public 
worship services, just as he had applied it in evaluating other gifts of grace. 
He simply asks, "Does this edify (i. e., build up, improve) the Church?” 
(1. Cor. 14: 3—6. 12. 14. 17. 19. 26), and “Does it help bring unbelievers to 
Christ?” (1. Cor. 14: 23—25). In the specific situation obtaining in Corinth, 
where the very existence of the Church was threatened by the excessively 
enthusiastic activity of some of its members, it was Paul’s judgment that 
women could serve the Church best by silence. 


Historic actualities change. When churches are in danger of suffocation 
and the members aré but silent and passive onlookers, the answers to be 
found may be quite different from those that were given to the Corinthian 
congregation, Circumstances change, but the goal remains unaltered: build- 
ing the Kingdom of God in the world. Methods come and go, but the 
supremely important and ali-determining principle through the ages is 
love: let all things be done in love! 


E 


The New Testament says very little about single women; there was 
no problem in this area. Today the large surplus of women over men presents 
a very serious problem, not only for the individual single woman but also 
for the public (scepticism concerning the meaning and worthwhileness of 
life, undermining of marriage, modification of professional life, dissolution 
of moral standards). It is imperative that we search the Bible for an answer 
to this problem. Actually, the New Testament provides only two starting 
points for a discussion: 


1. The doctrine of justification could give meaning to the state of 
singleness. 


Modern, secularized man, who refuses to accept justification from the 
hand of God but none the less feels a deep need of security, seeks to justify 
his existence by fanatical devotion to his work and “marriage at any cost.” A 
man’s existence is justifiable only when he produces something; a woman’s, 
only when she becomes a wife and a mother. Lives which cannot de- 
monstrate these achievements are considered meaningless and useless. 
Although this conception of man is basically materialistic and totally 
worldly, it has many adherents even in the Christian Church. 


The Gospel presents a different evaluation of man. It declares that man 
can attain to genuine complete humanity only through justification. One 
who lives his life apart from Christ, misses the real meaning of life no 
matter how successful his professional or married life appear to be. But 
wherever singleness (even though caused by force of circumstances and 
admitted to be an affliction or a deficiency) is accepted by an act of the 
will, and where a woman surrenders to Christ that which circumstances 
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denied to her, there her life will be filled with deep meaning from above, 
in accordance with the promise that those who believe in Christ shall be- 
come fountains of living water. If the Church really proclaimed the full 
meaning of justification, including the New Testament conception of man’s 
life, it would give the best possible help to those who are unmarried. 


2. The eschatological view presents another possibility of solving 
the problem (Matt. 19: 10 ff.; 1. Cor. 7: 30—34). 


Jesus, in the discussion with the Pharisees (Matt. 19) mentions three 
possible reasons for remaining unmarried: physical inability, coercion, and 
free choice for the sake oft he Kingdom. The introductory and concluding 
remarks (verses 11 and 12d), however, indicate that voluntary celibacy is 
a matter of special endowment and cannot be made a general rule. 


Paul goes so far as to advise unmarried women and widows to “abide 
even as I” (1. Cor. 7: 8). The motive is not asceticism, as in the Roman 
Catholic Church’s teaching concerning the value of virginity; the motive is, 
rather, eschatological: "The time is short” (verse 29), "the fashion of this 
world passeth away” (31); hence it is necessary to make full use of the brief 
span of time prior to the Lord’s return in working for the cause of Christ 
(32—34). Being unmarried may, under such circumstances, involve a call to 
full-time service in the Kingdom. But Paul emphasizes that this is no law; 
he even indicates that unmarried persons who do not have the special 
endowment for celibacy, may be bound to the world with stronger ties 
than persons who live in the state of matrimony (85—387). 


Questions for discussion: Does the Bible provide an answer to the current 
problem of singleness? What are the special, personal, sexual problems for 
the unmarried man, for the unmarried woman? What about the emergency 
solutions proposed and practiced in our day (free love, marriage by three, 
illegitimate motherhood, etc.)? Is there a place where the Church today 
needs the special service of single women? 


We conclude with a reference to Martin Luther. In his struggle against 
Roman Catholicism he never ceased praising marriage as the proper estate 
of man, ordained of God and well pleasing to Him. "No estate is better in 
the sight of God than matrimony.” Nevertheless, he also speaks of celibacy 
as a.special, although rare, opportunity for service: *Christ and Paul do not 
praise the celibate life because it is more perfect in purity than other 
stations of life, but because people in it have been set free from the worries 
and temptations of the flesh which Paul associates with matrimony, and 
-are free and unencumbered to dedicate themselves with zeal day and night 
to the Word and to the faith, while the man who is concerned with his 
wife, children, family, and the things of this world, is in danger of dissipat- 
ing his strength, dividing himself among many affairs which have nothing 
to do with the Word.” 


These suggestions cannot, however, serve as a generally applicable 
solution of the problem. For those who do not know Christ, the unmarried 
estate will in the long run remain an unsolved problem. Only he can arrive 
at a solution whose life is directed toward the one great objective: Thy 
Kingdom come! 
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H. Christian Woman’s Place in Home and Family 


A. Modern Marriage and the Christian Lite 


The Commission kindly asks all participants of the Hannover Assembly 
to study the following questions and statements which were received in 
response to its request for contributions. Replies came from all parts of the 
Federation. 


I. What positive factors are to be noted in the present marriage situation, 
and what special dangers threaten marriage today 


(1) in America? 
(2) in Scandinavia? 


(3) in the young churches in the Far East (India, Dutch-Indies, Japan, 
China, Indonesia, etc.)? 


(4) in the young churches in Africa? 
(5) in Germany (East and West)? 
(6) in all the other churches of the Lutheran World Federation? ` 


II. What can the Christian congregation do to strengthen marriage today? 


Help rendered by a Christian congregation is always productive of good. 
For instance, when we Christians emphasize the indissolubility of marriage 
more strongly than the world, we do not merely issue inflexible commands 
and stern warnings, but we offer spiritual counsel and specific advice. 


(1) How can we learn again what it means for married people to be 
forgiven and forgiving? 


More is required here than professional marriage counseling. We need 
individual Christians who possess the „grace of pastoral love and wisdom 
and are willing to assume additional burdens of responsibility and service. 
Perhaps a committee composed of qualified devout laymen from various 
walks of life could help in settling domestic disputes and re-establishing 
peace in threatened homes. The atmosphere prevailing in the congregatién 
is of particular importance; criticism and gossip are destructive, inter- 
cessory prayer ’availeth much.” 


(2) Are there tested new ways of training young people for marriage? 


(a) Training for marriage includes more than sex education. Marriage 
involves all of man’s life, not only one segment. The most important 
qualifications for successful married life — willingness to adjust oneself 
to others, considerateness, cooperativeness, sensing the needs of others — 
are acquired in early childhood; parents hould recognize their opportunity 
and responsibility in this respect. 


(b) What experiences have we had in pre-marital counseling? 
Conversations between the pastor and the couple intending to marry must 
not be hurried; special emphasis should be placed upon marriage as an 
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opportunity for service, as a task requiring courage and strength, and as a 
source of great joy. 


Wherever possible, counseling should be followed up by means of "young 
married people’s” or "young couples’” meetings, study groups, Sunday 
School classes and the like. 


(3) On what special problems should the Church issue clarifying 
statements? 


(a) What does the Church say concerning birth control and interruption 
of pregnancy? 

The Church’s silence on these points has two unwelcome results: it burdens 
the conscience of some of our church members while others interpret it as 
tacit permission to do as they please. The problem should be carefully 
considered, bearing in mind that the Fifth Commandment protects human 
life, 


(b) What is the attitude of the Lutheran Churches. toward a reform of 
marriage and family legislation based on the principle of equal rights? 


(c) What does the Church think about our present divorce laws? 


. As Lutheran Christians our deliberations on these topics must be governed 
by three principal facts: the Gospel of forgiveness, the present situation, 
and the possibility of amelioration. 


The study material which follows is an abbreviated and revised excerpt 
from our preliminary document. 


1. The Meaning of Marriage 


Marriage directs the attention toward one’s fellow man. God said, “It is 
not good for man to be alone.” This signifies that man need not be alone and 
should not live for himself; it bestows the blessings of companionship, but 
also demands the exercise of companionship. 


Man who is by nature egocentric is offered, in marriage, a real oppor- 
tunity for partnership. Differences of opionion between husband and wife will 
be settled when the two partner abide by the commandment to remain true 
to each other. 


God’s purposes in establishing marriage are most comprehensive. One 
evidence is the fact that the New Testament frequently employs marriage as 
an illustration of the relation between Christ und His Church. It should be 
noted that the New Testament does not speak here of an organized church 
body but of the true Church, the fellowship of believers. Marriage, therefore, 
in the Christian sense is not merely a legal contract, a sexual relationship, 
a union for the purpose of propagating the race; but rather the permanent 
and comprehensive life-communion of two persons, two genuine human 
beings. Marriage is a definite task to be performed in this world, howbeit 
not without significance for the Spiritual welfare of the individuals 
concerned. 
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A Christian knows that, also in the state of matrimony, he is both a 
creature of God and one of the Lord’s redeemed; and he recognizes the 
physical aspect of marriage as part of God’s creative purposes, and he 
understands that permanent true partnership with another person is, in the 
final analysis, possible only on basis of genuine fellowship with Christ. 

The second purpose of marriage is the propagation of the race. A proper 
home has children. But marriage is more than a breeding institute. A true 
marriage has many different aspects; it is “multi-dimensional”; and the 
child is the focal point for the home’s relationship to the larger community. 
The child is the means of integrating the individual into society as well as 
integrating the home into the total community. Marriage shows the way 
that leads from egocentricity to community, from the ’T’ to the ” We.” 


2. Factors Threatening Marriage Today 


I. External threats: 


(1) Housing shortage, unemployment, low wage scales, employment away 
from home, altered social conditions, etc. 


(2) The surplus of women over men has many ominous results, e.g. it 
induces individuals to change partners easily. 

(3) The possibility of easy seperation or divorce keeps many married 
couples from approaching their marriage obligations seriously. It is a fact 
that where separations and divorces are difficult to obtain, more serious 
attempts at reconciliation are made, at least as a rule. 


II. Threats from within: 

(1) Our age is plagued by fears and anxieties; individuals are haunted by 
fears, and sometimes it seems as though all mankind had become the 
victim of a mass psychosis. The result is that in many instances genuine 
love (erotic in the best sense, i.e., tender affection between persons) is 
transformed into a de-personalized sexual intoxication. Another result is 
that mankind’s perspective is shortened: men live today and wish to exploit 
the fleeting moment to the limit; they lack the ability to think of marriage 
in terms of a life-long task. 

(2) In contrast to earlier times, our present-day thinking places man, the 
individual man, at the center of interest. The “discovery of man” has led 
to an overemphasis upon the individual person’s rights, desires, and needs. 
The ’We,” the genuine community emphasis is being dethroned; in its place 
we find the ”I,”, the individual. To reduce the I to a secondary position 
becomes increasingly difficult — yet this is the prerequisite for true 
marriage. 

(3) Our present form of social organization often makes excessive demands 
upon men and women with the result that they do not achieve genuine 
*humanity.” The emphasis lies on production, not character; on earning 
capacity, not on the quality of the home; on "making a living,” not on life 
itself. Many noble traits tend to disappear (e.g. chivalry, among men; 
willingness to sacrifice, among women). 
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3. Positive Factors in the Present Situation 


(1) The traditional notions of caste and class, and also of financial security 
have largely disappeared. The result is that marriage has become a much 
more definitely personal matter. In some respects such marriages are less 
secure externally, but they may be much more genuine partnerships 
because they do not have the protection of family, rank, or possessions, and 
must solve their problems on the basis of mutual trust and love. 

(2)- Outside employment of a married woman need not necessarily be a 
detriment; it can be a help. The woman engaged in a profession can have 
a personal understanding of her husband’s professional difficulties, burdens, 
and wearinesses. A false division of responsibilities in the home may thus 
be neutralized without encroaching upon the various specific tasks of 
husband and wife. 


(3) In times of depression and need, the feeling of gratefulness for the 
blessings of companionship frequently grows, and we are less likely to take 
the other person for granted when we are in need of help and sympathy. 


4, The Responsibility of the Church Toward Marriage 


Since marriage is a divine institution, the Church has a special obligation 
toward it. The strongest influence will always be exerted by that marriage 
which is in harmony with God’s plan. When the Church seeks to make its 
influence felt through general pronouncements, it must avoid red tape and 
legalism. 

The Church must continually examine the current ideas on marriage. 
Even in periods of decline and deterioration the Church knows that new life 
may grow and flourish because it knows God, the Giver of life. The temp- 
tation to mistake human tradition for God’s arrangement of things as always 
imminent, Therefore, the Church must see to it that the Living Word, and 
not human tradition or custom, determines its teaching on marriage. 

The New Testament Church knows the true ‘character of man and the 
nature of true life; and it has been given the responsibility of directing man 
to the sources of life and helping him to adjust himself to life. The Church 
dare not shirk this task; it dare not limit itself to moral precepts. Nor 
should the Church commit the error of overemphasizing the family at the 
expense of marriage. A marriage continues until death dissolves it; but a 
family is subject to change and dissolution (e. g., when the children marry). 
The congregation should, therefore, not only provide spiritual assistance but 
also concern itself with the external requirements for married life 
(housing ete.). And it should be noted, also, that ever so much charitable 
work does not make up for failure in one’s own marriage. 

The Church knows that in spite of all crises of marriage there still is 
hope, for God has permitted the institution of marriage to survive to the 
present day. On this basis the Church will continue to do its share toward 
preserving marriage by showing that husband and wife can and must live 
together in a fellowship of faith and that their union of life, love, and faith 
ultimately results in genuine oneness. 
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B. Church and Family Establish Each Other 


Again, we offer you first the reactions and suggestions received from 
various Lutheran Churches in response to the preliminary study booklet. 


I. The Ideal Christian Home 


Luther’s teaching on the Christian home presents the picture of a family 
which helps establish the congregation. It was an act of fundamental and 
positively reformatory significance when Luther spoke of the home as a 
”holy” and “blessed” estate. He did not hesitate to call the authority 
exercised in the home "the first regiment in the world and the source of 
all other regiments and governments in the world.” According to Luther, 
the Fourth Commandment reveals the majesty of the parents’ office, the 
indestructible dignity of fathers and mothers as God’s own substitutes. 
Their authority is given them as a trust, but the emphasis does not rest on 
their authority as such but rather on the fact that it is an illustration of 
God’s mode of action. The father’s strictness should teach the child that God 
is righteous; the mother’s love, that He is merciful. Luther adds that the 
parents are their children’s ”’apostles, bishops, and pastors.” In particular, 
the housefather is the "house priest” who gives spiritual advice and counsel 
to wife and children and servants. The familiy is a "home church”; the 
children — as it were, automatically — grow into full participation in the 
congregation. (See esp. Luther’s statements on the Fourth Commandment 
in the Large Catechism.) 


II. How Does Reality Compare With This Ideal? 


We are at present face to face with an unprecedented, universal disruption 
of law and order and traditions. Western civilization, technology, the current 
world view supplied by modern naturalism, a social science based on 
materialistic thinking, the powerful profit motive — all these factors are 
at work in the production of a new type of society, a mass society, a dead 
level uniformity, a mechanical mass existence. The organic cell called 
family tends to disappear in the ocean of individual members of the mass. 
The same tendency affects China, once known as the country of unchanging 
devotion to family tradition, and Africa, where the natives leave their 
homes and families and flock to the centers of industry; it is by no means 
found only in the eastern half of the world or in totalitarian states but also 
in the western democracies. This corrupting virus attacks the family in all 
the world, peasant and bourgeois, refugee and fatherless; and it does not 
stop at the door of the Christian home. 


The crisis of the home reveals itself particularly clearly in the trans- 
formation of “home” into "boarding house.” The various members of the 
family may still feel somewhat responsible for one another, but they have 
lost the ability to live with one another. There may be reasons for this — 
economic, political, social; but the basic reason is this: The modern family 
has no spiritual life-center, no common meeting ground because it has no 
faith. 
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III. What Can the Church Do to Re-establish the Home? 


If any one questions our right to ask this question, let him remember that 
the family is no institution invented or established by men but that it is 
God’s institution and that He wants it to continue until the end of time. 
This fact gives us the courage and the right to ask what we can and 
should do. 


(1) The Church would act without mercy if it merely recited Luther’s 
-family ideals and then issued a series of imperatives which fathers and 
mothers had to obey. The trouble with many parents today is not their 
unwillingness, but their inability to do those things which they know ought 
to be done; and often they do not even know what they ought to be. The 
Church should ask in each case: How much, or how little, may we presup- 
pose? How much, or how little, can this particular parent understand and 
digest? What type of language does he comprehend? 


We church people should realize that the majority of parents, possibly 
even, in our own congregations, are quite incapable of establishing and 
conducting a Christian home in this present world; that they have no idea 
how to observe a Christian Sunday in the hustle and bustle of life; that 
they do not know how to conduct family devotions. Often the parents are 
uneasy and insecure themselves, and they sense that their authority is 
vanishing. They have no real faith in the Bible or in prayer, and have 
nothing to transmit to their children. The Church has ceased to be their “home, * 
and so the family is no "home church” from which the young generation 
could graduate into the fellowship of the congregation. 


(2) "Training in Christian home life’ — that is the task which the 
Christian congregation must undertake if it wishes to serve modern man. 
Fathers and mothers must be provided with practical assistance; they must 
be shown in detail how Christian home life may be achieved even today 
It may not be amiss to note that it is not the Church’s duty to defend one 
specific form of the family in preference to others, but to concentrate its 
efforts on presenting the possibility of conducting a home which is both 
genuinely real and Christian. 


A few questions pertaining to this topic: 


(a) How do Christian families solve the problems arising from the conflict 
of generations (or expressed differently, the problem arising from a collision 
of filial devotion and the spirit of independence)? No doubt, the difference 
in points of view is greater than ever before; but this is no cause for 
complaint; it is a challenge addressed to the Church. 


(b) What specific help can genuinely Christian homes extend to other 
families? (Receiving lonely or homeless persons; assisting such families as 
are threatened by disruption.) 

(c) How can the activities of the Christian congregation be coordinated in 
such a way that the family ties are not split but rather strengthened? 
(Simultaneous meetings of various groups so that all members of the family 
may go to church together; Bible camps for entire families, etc.) 
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(dq) How can the modern home recover a spiritual life-center? Can the 
Church find new ways of family devotion, Bible study, and training in 
prayer? How can a modern familiy observe a Christian Sunday? 

(e) What can the Church and the parents do in order to obtain more 
Christian teachers? Or are ”Christian” schools necessary? If so, what should 
be their character? 

(Ð How may the Church influence public opinion in favor of sound 
family life? What measures may be taken to ensure proper family 
legislation? 


The study material which follows is part of the contribution of the 
Scandinavian Commission members as printed in the preliminary study 
booklet. It is suggested that you carefully study this section. 


1. God Established the Family 


(1) It is God’s will that people should live together in families. The home 
is part of the created order of things. In creation God united man and wife 
(“They shall be one flesh,” Gen. 2: 24) and He blessed them and said, “Be 
fruitful and multiply” (Gen. 1: 28). The Bible, especially the Old Testament, 
speaks of various types of families. Most of these types have disappeared, 
at least in the Western world. This teaches us: God wants the family, but not 
one specific type of family. (For other types of the family consult any 
textbook on sociology.) 

(2) Luther speaks of the state of marriage as a “larva Dei”, that is, a mask 
behind which God hides with the purpose of restraining egoism and loveless- 
ness among men. In this respect the family is also a part of God’s economy 
of salvation; it curbs our egoism and brings forth love and self-sacrifice. 

(3) Inasmuch as love is the characteristic atmosphere of the family, Jesus 
uses its relations as examples to illustrate His own relationship to God and 
God’s relationship to man. The most meaningful case in point is the parable 
of the prodigal son: the example of an earthly father is used to illustrate 
how God accepts and forgives a repentant sinner. Family life, the love 
relationship between parents and children, enables man to catch a glimpse 
of divine love. 

(4) As the most personal form of human fellowship, the family is also 
one of the basic units of the Church. Husband and wife experience with 
each other and with their children a kind of common dife in love and unity, 
which is the true life of the Church. Children should here have their first 
experience in community living, not only as children of a human family but 
also as children of God. 


2, Dangers Threaten Family Life Today 


(1) From without: 


(a) The western family, essentially established on personal affection, is 
usually very small, and its contacts with relatives and neighbors are 
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relatively few, at least in the cities. This type of family is threatened by a 
limited perspective, by isolation, and "suffocation.” 


(b) The oriental family, which is often very large and includes many 
generations, would be threatened by too rapid an adoption of western 
customs. 


(c) Every type of family is threatened by totalitarianism, which rejects 
the basic rights of the individual and undermines the solidarity of the 
family. 

(d) each type of family at the present time is threatened by the con- 
sequences of international and national conflicts suc? as war, deportation, 
flight, race-hatred, housing-problems, and the like. A great number of 
children grow up in defective families or in no families at all. 


(2) From within: the chief threat is the diminishing desire to establish a 
home, 


(a) Of course, modern young people also want to get married. But many 
of them consider marriage as a time-limited contract and not as a divinely. 
ordained, life-long association. 


(b) Some husbands and wives consider the number of their children as 
a private matter and pay no attention to their responsibilities toward God 
and society in this respect. 


(c) Some families consider themselves as groups of individuals, each 
person insisting on his own right to selfdevelopment, instead of as fellow- 
ships created by God and as units of the Church. 


3. The Members of a Family Each Have Specific Tasks to Do 


God has a mission for each individual member of a Christian family. 


(1) Husband and wife should have children (Gen. 1: 28). This demand 
cannot be fulfilled in each marriage, but the will to have children must be 
there. When husband and wife become father and mother, their marriage 
assumes a new dimension inasmuch as they have been permitted, in a way, 
to share in God’s creative work. Husband and wife now face ths task of 
arousing in each other the sense of fatherhood and motherhoo¢ 


(2) Parents should have their children baptized. In Baptism: children 
become members of the Church of God. The parents should be led to 
recognize that they are trustees and educators, but not possessors, of their 
children. | 


(3) The parents'should assume their share of the teaching and training 
work of the Church and help their children to remain within the baptismal 
covensnt. This implies that the children receive their first lessons in 
Christianity at home; that the family establish a family altar, and that the 
parents assist the educational work of the Church in every possible way. 


(4) Parents should bring up their children in the fear and admonition otf 
the Lord (Eph. 6: 4; cf. Mark. 10: 14; Eph. 6: 1). Luther calls parents “God’s 
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deputies for their children” (Large Catechism). The Bible clearly establishes 
parental authority (Eph. 6), but also safeguards the child’s own personality 
and value (Mark 9: 36; 10: 18—16). The child should have the opportunity 
to advance from the stage of.submission and obedience to the stage of 
independence of judgment and action. In view of modern child psychology 
and educational philosophy it will be necessary to re-think our aims and 
methods, in fact, our whole programm of Christian training. 

(5) As a unit of the Church, the family carries obligations not only over 
against its own members but also over against the community and society in 
general. The Christian home should have open doors! It should be willing 
to share the treasure of its warmth and love especially with the lonely and 
neglected, 

(6) As the children approach maturity, they, too, have certain tasks to 
perform. They become living members of the Church within the home, and 
of the family unit; they have certain duties and responsibilities toward 
parents, brothers, and sisters. These responsibilities remain even when the 
children establish their own families; a proper relationship between the 
old and the new family group must be found. 


4, Church and Slate Have Duties Toward the Family 


(1) The Church must never overlook the fact that the family is a basic 
unit of the congregation. This means, among other things: 

(a) that the Church takes seriously its task of teaching all baptized 
children and that it recognizes the family as the primary agency of such 
teaching and training. The Church should actively and appealingly assist 
the home in this task. The Church should also keep the home informed 
about all its educational actvities (Sunday School, pre-confirmation instruc- 
tion and the like); 

(b) that the Church dare not ignore the existence of the "home church” 
and the spirit of family solidarity. The Church should avoid any undue 
interference with the particular ways and methods followed by the various 
home units, but should confine itself to offering stimulation, guidance, 
assistance, and, devotional literature; 

(c) that the Church deals with its members as parts of family units, and 
not merely as individual persons; 


(d) that the Church advises its members on such matters as abortion, 
contraceptives, artificial insemination, and problems connected with too 
rapid (or too slow) population increases; 


(e) that the Church accepts a special responsibility toward broken homes 
(by congregational fellowship, re-activation of sponsorship, etc.); 


(f) that in its welfare work the Church seeks to strengthen the foundations 
on which family life rests. 


(2) The Church must call the attention of state and public to the fact that 
God has established the family. This involves, among other things: 
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(a) that the children are given proper religious instruction; either by the 
public school or by the Church; 


(b) that the state must think of its citizens not merely as individuals, 
but also as members of family units, and that the state dare not violate the 
sacred integrity of the home; 


(c) that in ali social legislation the state must endeavor to strengthen and 
support the family; 

(d) that the state must respect the parents’ right to determine the kind 
of training which their children are to receive. 


HI. Christian Woman’s Place in Professional Life and Society 


Among the contributions received by the Commission the following seem 
to be most significant: 


Every Christian, man or woman, who is engaged in a profession or 
business or who participates in public life ought to be supported and upheld 
by the congregation much more wholeheartedly and effectively than is the 
case at the present time. 


(1) The Church should furnish, on the basis of the Scriptures and our 
Confessions, a new ethic of vocation in order that modern man may 
rediscover the meaningfulness of work. 


(2) The Church should give modern Christian man the consciousness that 
he exercises the functions of his calling and his public service by the order 
of Christ, the Lord, and it should show him how to make use of the missionary 
opportunities which present themselves in his daily work. 


(3) Christian people engaged in professional and public life will have 
the strength, perseverance and courage to carry out this missionary task 
only if they can be certain that they are supported by an actively interested, 
well informed and praying congregation. 


The Commission begs women and men in all parts of the Lutheran 
World Federation to think about ways and means of attaining these goals 
and to share their ideas and plans with us at the Hannover convention. 
The statements which follow below, combine the valuable contributions and 
suggestions which we received from various Lutheran Churches and a 
revised form of chapter IV of the preliminary study booklet. 


In the present situation woman faces a twofold task: as wife and mother 
she is responsible for the family, and as a citizen she has certain obligations 
to state and society. = 


A Christian woman who has a responsible position in public life, should 
know that her work has a sound biblical foundation (a) as obedience to 
God’s command, “Subdue the earth” (Gen. 1:.28) and (b) as fulfilment of 
Christ’s commandment that we love and serve our neighbor. 
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According to Luther, the Christian honors and worships God when he 
works. It is not up to man to decide whether he wants to work or not; 
he is ’called” to work. This applies to kitchenmaids as well as to kings. 
Every type of normal work is a regular ’calling” and true "service of God.” 


God’s command, ’Subdue the earth” was given jointly to man and woman. 
God’s original creative will provided for the joint activity -of man and 
woman in all those phases of life which ar included in “dressing and 
keeping the garden” (Gen. 2: 15), in subduing and ruling the earth (Gen. 
1: 28). This creative partnership of the two sexes in the various activities 
of life is much less in evidencé now than it was in former times when man 
did most of his work within the precincts of the home and when the wite 
largely shared her husband’s work and. responsibility. Modern production 
methods, the division of labor, the process of specialization, the impersonal 
atmosphere of factories and offices and institutes — these elements of the 
modern industrial system have brought about an unhealthy dissociation of 
the insterests of husband and wife. In such a situation the participation of 
woman. in public hfe is not only a wholesome balancing factor, but a positive 
necessity if it is true that cooperation between the sexes is the indispensable 
presupposition for sound social life. Woman faces a tremendous task, indeed; 
and — this should be statet frankly — in order to do justice to it, she must 
try much harder than hitherto, to discover those forms of thought and work 
which are most natural for her. It goes without saying that this is especially 
difficult to accomplish in a world such as ours which is practically complete- 
ly shaped by the male part of the race. But only those women will make 
the required contribution who know woman’s true nature and character- 
istics, who are genuine women themselves, and who serve society with the 
undivided devotion and love which women are able and willing to tender. 


1. Are Some Callings Exclusively Feminine? 


The calling in life that is most directly in line with woman’s nature and 
endowments, is that of wife and mother. Her work as a housewife is in the 
fullest sense of the word a “calling” and a service of God. 


There are some professions which are traditionally classified as feminine. 
In ‘more recent times, however, women have entered professions which 
hitherto had been regarded as exclusively masculine (e. g., medicine, law 
theology), Experience shows that these professions when exercised by a 
woman, acquire a different quality, a "new look” (if one may say so), a 
feminine expression, a motherly face. When women assume places in life 
which up to now were reserved for men, they need not at all give up their 
womanhood. On the contrary, the natural difference between man and 
woman should be the source of profitable cooperation where each sex 
supplies the deficiencies of the other. As Margit Sahlin says, ”We do not 
strive for the right to be like man but for the right to be unlike man.” 
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2, The Housewtie and Outside Employment 


More and more married women are employed as workers in factories and 
offices. In 1939 the percentage of married women among female employees 
in Germany was 21; in England today it is 26, in the United States it is 
about 23. Figures show that one out of every four married women today 
exercises an additional calling beside that of housewife. The British Govern- 
ment recently considered increasing the number of married women engaged in 
industry. Sweden has introduced definite measures in the same direction. 
Other nations are about to take similar steps: 


Outside employment presents no problem in the case of economic necessity 
(temporary distress, sickness etc.). It becomes a problem when a married 
woman accepts outside employment in order to raise the family’s standard 
of living, or to utilize her special talents and gifts, or to serve a larger 
number of her fellowmen. In such cases the Christian wife will let the Bible 
and her conscience guide her in deciding the problem. 


3. Professional Life the Abundant Life? 


A calling assumes different degrees of importance at various stages of a 
woman’s life. Up to the thirtieth year of her life a woman does not suffer 
so acutely from the problems of lonesomeness and she sfill has enough 
youthful idealism to master most of her professional problems; often she 
regards her professional work only as temporary and preliminary to a differ- 
ent life. The real crisis usually sets in when she is about 40 years old. Now 
she begins to regard her profession as a substitute for marriage and mother- 
hoed. This may, for a time, lead to improvement in her professional work; 
but it arouses expectations which no profession can fulfill. Even the typically 
feminine callings (nursing, teaching, welfare work) are no exception from 
.this rule. Forever taking care of strangers, as the weeks and years roll past, 
makes excessive demands upon a woman, particularly a very “womanly” 
one; often her only escape is a sort of detachment, or neutrality, which may 
impress others as indifference or heartlessness, 


The woman who meets this crisis succesfully, usually stands at the thresh- 
old of great achievements. She will often continue to do excellent work 
from her forty-fifth year to old age, without let-up or fatigue, and exercise 
the best type of leadership. But even in these relatively few cases, the pro- 
fession does not lead to the fulfillment of all aspirations, ambitions, and 
hopes; it may, however, become a service of God. Any life which centers 
about God is bound to be fruitful. 


4. Woman's Additional Responsibilities in Public Life 


(1) Political 


The fact that we have (or: still have, or: again have) a democratic form 
of government, lays a special duty on the Christian woman’s conscience. She 
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has very specific functions to perform in public life; if she fails to fulfill 
them without sufficient cause, she denies her Christian profession and is 
guilty of wrongdoing, because she helps the forces of evil to obtain supre- 
macy. Christian women are in conscience bound to exercise their rights and 
privileges as citizens. 


Some of the ways in which a Christian woman can exercise her influence 
upon public life are: as a voter; as an educator of the next generation of 
citizens; in administrative positions by modifying the methods of petrified 
bureaucracy; in legislative bodies by presenting the woman’s point of view; 
by membership in city councils, municipal boards, boards of education, and 
the like; by membership in parliament, or Congress; by membership in any 
committee or group or organization which is concerned with public life. 


(2) Social 


By a strange inconsistency, democracy at present theoretically fights for 
the family but practically permits it to perish; it actually assists those very 
forces whose ideologies it rejects. We need women who will enter the 
struggle for sound family legislation. We need women who will take part 
in preventive welfare work, in social work for mothers and children, in the 
protection of labor from exploitation, in housing projects, in rehabilitation 
projects, and the like. It would be valuable if committees and boards dealing 
with social problems would invite or elect more women to membership. 


(3) Economic 

A number of questions pertaining to this field were addressed to the 
Commission. No doubt, there are opportunities and responsibilities here 
which the Christian women ought to recognize and meet. But we do not 
have sufficient resources at our disposal at this time to treat this problem 
adequately. We ask for contributions. 


(4) Cultural 


From several quarters we received requests to treat this phase of woman’s 
responsibility in public life. We hope that contributions and suggestions will 
be sent to the Commission prior to the Assembly in Hannover. 


IV. Responsible Women in a Responsible Church 


The general theme of the Assembly "The Living Word in a Responsible 
Church” lifts up a part of the original méssage of Christianity which has 
not received due attention in the past, and sends it out as a clear call to 
service into the entire Lutheran Church of the world. 


Christ Himself, at His ascension, gave His Church one supreme task: to 
extend the Kingdom of God and to build His Church (Matt. 28: 19). No one 
can grow in a spiritual way and follow in the steps of Jesus unless he is 
prepared to work for his Master. To bear fruit, i. e., to lead other persons 
to Christ is the purpose for which He has chosen us (John. 15: 16). 
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Jesus gave the commission to lead others to Him, to both men and women. 
In the first Christian congregation both men and women received the Holy 
Spirit; men and women were bearers of the gifts of grace, and both were 
called to service. 


The early Church conquered the pagan world because each and every 
Christian man und woman “published the glad tidings” (Acts 8: 4; 9: 31; 
11: 20, etc.). It was Christ who built His Kingdom, but each of His disciples, 
man or woman, put himself at His disposal; each helped in seeking the lost. 


Martin Luther clearly recognized the personal responsibility of each 
Christian for the Church when he spoke about the "universal priesthood of 
believers;” he also knew that it was necessary to inculcate this sense of 
responsibility in the members of the Church, but he did not succeed in the 
actual realization of his ideas. 


The Lutheran Churches in America and the churches in the mission fields, 
however, have given concrete form to the idea that service is an essential, 
vital part of the Christian life. In the large national churches of Europe 
the majority of the members still consider active participation in church 
work as the exclusive duty of the ministry; their own contribution consists 
in mere receptivity or a fatigued, inert passivity. We know that this con- 
dition must be radically changed and expect many fruitful results from the 
world-wide meeting of Lutherans. 


The Women’s Commission of the Federation is eager to make its con- 
tribution toward the quickening of Christendom. It sent out a questionnaire 
inviting Lutheran women in all parts of the world to share with us their 
ideas concerning responsible service of -women in the work of the Church 
today. 


The replies which the Commission received indicate that the one supreme 
task facing women everywhere in this present critical situation is this: 


How can we help modern man to be at home 
in the Church? 


Many millions of our fellowmen ave been compelled to leave their homes; 
they live like nomads, and have lost the ability to strike root. The old 
bonds of home and family, clan and nation, are becoming frail and brittle. 
We live in the age of “mass society” where the individual is swallowed up 
by the mass. But there are many among our homeless and struggling 
fellowmen who sincerely long for some kind of fellowship where they could 
feel at home, for some kind of firm foundation on which they could re- 
construct their broken life. 

The one institution that should be able to supply all these needs is the 
Church of Jesus Christ, as the New Testament describes it. Why is it that 
nevertheless so few people go to the Church for an answer to their problems? 

The first Christian Church was but a small flock in a world that had 
lost God. But it was a “communion of saints,” a true fellowship. Each indi- 
vidual Christian knew that he was undergirded and carried along by the 
faith, the prayers, the sufferings, and the witness of his brothers and 
sisters. Every Christian helped his fellow-believers with his prayers, his 
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faith, his offerings. Today our congregations often differ from these early 
Christian fellowships. As a result many of our fellowmen turn to the sects” 
in their quest for real communion. The question is: What can we do to 
restore the Church as a "family of God” where men may find their true 
home right here, in the world? 

The answers which the Commission received may be classified under 
two captions: 

I. The fellowship of saints is nothing we can organize, but grows from 
within whenever men come to meet the living Christ in the Word of the 
Bible. 

This is, indeed, a blessing which only God can bestow. But that does not 
excuse us from using all our efforts that it may be done. 

(1) How can we women help to make the Bible more widely read and 
loved in our Church? 


(a) Never before has the Bible had such a large circulation. At the same 
time, ignorance as to the meaning of the Word of God is alarming. Even in 
the Lutheran Church, which is founded upon the Word, there are too few 
Christians who read and understand the Bible. One of our laymen said: 
>We are told that we are immature children with reference to Christian 
knowledge ... In reality we are like old men struck by paralysis and 
muteness.” At the same time, however, many people ask, "I should like to 
read the Bible again, but how does one go about it?” 


An American missionary who recently returned home from her work in 
China says, ”The ignorance of young people and children in the Lutheran 
Church in America is deplorable. They do not even know the simplest Bible 
stories, hymns or Bible texts. Some Mohammedan students enrolled at the 
local university were deeply disturbed about this and said to me, ‘How do 
you account for the fact that Christians do not know their Bible? We 
Mohammedans study the Koran from earliest childhood. Does not the Bible 
occupy the place of the Koran anymore for Christendom?’ ” 


(b) We beg all Christian homes and all women’s organizations in our 
Church to search themselves: Do we ourselves read the Bible, or do we only 
talk about it? 

And where the Bible is actually given central significance in a home or 
in a women’s group, we ask a second question: Should we not endeavor 
to help those who would like to read the Bible and do not know how? 


For example, would it not be possible for me to invite my neighbors, 
friends, and relatives to my home for the study of the Bible? Are there not 
some women in our organizations who would be capable of founding a new 
missionary group for Bible study in their own circle of friends? Are there 
some new approaches to bringing about a worthwhile discussion concerning 
the Bible in laymen’s groups? 

From America we hear: ”*The Lutheran Churches here in the States pro- 
vide Sunday School classes not only for the children but for every age group. 
Instruction methods vary according to age. Teachers’ ”Helps” are provided 
for every department (Kindergarten, Intermediate, Junior, Senior, High 
School, College, Adult). In this way a large part of the congregation spends 
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at least some time on Sunday morning in reading the Bible under the 
direction of qualified teachers.” 


(c) How can we bring about a deeper understanding of the Bible in iso- 
lated rural areas where the people may not be prepared to take part in 
a discussion? 


Lutheran women in America report on this point tat some of the 
churches have organized a special rural service. “Trained personnel, properly 
equipped, visits those districts where no resident pastors are placed. Suitable 
literature is distributed, and necessary counsel is given. If we Christians 
are expected to weep with those who cry and to rejoice with those who are 
-happy, we certainly should share the joys and sorrows of farm people and 
other isolated fellowmen! The Word of God is meant for each section of life. 
If the natives of New Guinea can grasp the meaning of the Bible and 
understand the love of Christ, should rural people be considered as hopeless 
cases? The rural teams will conduct song-nights (hymn-sings), campfires 
with simple, but inspiring devotions, Bible-study periods; they will distribute 
good, Christian literature, and also farm magazines of a Christian character, 
where the farmer finds practical advice for his farming as well as food 
for his soul.” 


Antoher group of Women in America reports the opposite: the rural church 
people are more solidly grounded in Bible and Lutheran doctrine than the 
city congregations. 


Should we not also heed the following words of a woman who returned 
recently from a forced labor camp? She said, "For four long years the 
women and girls in our camp in Siberia gathered around me every Sunday. 
I recited to them the two psalms I knew by heart, 121 and 126. That was 
our regular worship service. On these two psalms we lived. What would 
we have done if I had not learned those two psalms by memory?” 


Here is one of the most meaningful duties that all mothers — no matter 
how busy or how untrained they may be — can and ought to perform. They 
should teach their children, especially in those years when memorizing is 
easiest, the largest possible number of Bible verses and hymn stanzas; it is 
the most valuable treasure which they can transmit to their children. 


(2) How can we women help our Church to become a praying Church 
again? l 


(a) The Church today is in danger of overemphasizing external and 
secondary matters and of losing itself in questions of organization and 
management. The Church has many good organizers, but very few persons 
of really spiritual character. A convert, after having been in our Church 
for a few months, said, deeply shocked, "People pray too little in this 
Church!” 


(b) To safeguard this innermost precinct of faith could well be the special 
mission of women at a time when the Church is in danger of secularization. 
Scripture emphasizes that quietness, or unostentatiousness, is one of the 
great gifts of woman (1. Tim. 2: 11; 1, Petr. 3: 1 ff), and shows us the true 
attitude of prayerful meditation in the case of Mary, the Mother of our 
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Lord, who "kept all these things and pondered them in her heart” 
(Luke 2: 19). 


(c) Problems for discussion. 
Who can tell from her own experience how to meditate prayerfully and 
fruitfully on a Bible text? 


In America — the land of speed and noise and restlessness — the value 
of prayerful Bible reading is being recognized. Many good helps are pro- 
vided by the churches. One American woman.writes us how indispensably 
necessary it is for.a mother to have at least a few minutes’ time each day 
for quiet, prayerful study of the Bible if she wishes to comply with all the 
countless demands made upon her and at the same time retain that compo- 
sure and equanimity which the Bible says is her special endowment (1. Tim. 
2: 11; 1. Pet. 3: 1 fi): 


Other reports from America describe "Lutheran Students’ Association” 
groups meeting for Bible study and prayer fellowship under the direction 
of fellow students, men or women. 


A most valuable help toward fruitful meditation on a Bible text is Luther’s 
“Four-strand garland”, i. e., the four questions which the Bible reader should 
address to each text: What do I have to be thankful for? What should I 
confess? What should I ask for? What should I do? 


Another very simple piece of good advice was given by the well-known 
Baltic pastor Traugott Hahn: “Look up the parallel texts (printed either at 
the end of each verse, or in the margin, or in a column between the two 
text columns) and so interpret Scripture by Scripture, and make an effort 
to transform each text into a prayer.” 


(3) Has anyone tried new ways of teaching children to pray at home, at 
table, in the morning and in the evening, or in family devotions? 


From China the following is reported: "It is customary for the pastor, an 
elder, the Bible woman or the missionary to go from house to house with 
the "Daily Reader,” i. e.a book of daily devotions, and to conduct a devotion- 
with all those who happen to be home. He carries instruction sheets with 
him which show how the people may conduct their own devotions (hymn, 
prayer, Bible reading). In most cases the people purchase a copy of the 
“Daily Reader” and follow the instructions conscientiously.” 


A woman in Germany sent in the following suggestion: ’Mothers should 
not merely teach their little children to say simple prayers but also train 
them gradually to form their own prayers. This involves, of course, that the 
mothers live the prayer-life. I have been able to help young mothers who 
realized their shortcomings in this respect, by asking them to translate Bible 
verses or hymn stanzas into their own words. In this way they acquired 
a measure of facility in free prayer.” 


(4) Could not our Churches issue a specific common prayer topic for every 
month? Where is this being don now? 


several of the Women’s Missionary Federations in America publish such 
_intercessory prayer lists of causes and persons for the use of their members; 
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they are similar to the “prayer topics” published by the Moravian Brethren, 
but usually much more specific. The monthly and weekly “Bible Motto” 
could also serve as a starting point for prayer. Some Lutheran Churches 
publish special leaflets about certain mission fields, or missionaries, or 
mission causes, with the suggestion that these be made the object of inter- 
cessory prayer. 


(5) Our church buildings ought to be open weekdays! If necessary we 
must mobilize the women’s organizations to make this possible. In what 
way can we help modern men to understand that the Church is really a 
house of prayer? How can we make them feel at home in such a praying 
Church? 


One Lutheran woman in America reports that in her congregation a 
24-hour continuous prayer service is conducted twice a year. “Each 15-minute 
period is assigned to two persons. Quietly they proceed to the altar, remain 
there in prayer for 15 minutes, and then make room for the next group. 
In the same congregation it is the custom to set aside one week during Lent 
as a special prayer week; at certain periods in the forenoon and afternoon 
prayer services are conducted in the church.” 


Most Lutheran women in America observe the "World Day of Prayer” 
in February, in some places on an interdenominational basis, in others on 
an all-Lutheran basis. The Bavarian “Mütterdienst” has been instrumental 
in introducing this day of prayer in many sections of Germany. 


(6) Christ has given special promises to the fellowship of prayer (Mait. 
18: 19f.). In the early Church, prayer fellowship was the spontaneous ex- 
pression of faith (Acts 4: 23—31); but at the same time the prayer meeting 
often resembled a staff meeting at which important actions were planned 
and inaugurated (Acts 13: 1—®). 


How may prayer fellowships be arranged? What dangers must be 
avoided? What have been our experiences in this area? 


Concrete replies, based on actual experience, have come particularly from 
America. Following are quotations from letters. "Probably it would not be 
expedient at all to organize a prayer fellowship, but to wait instead until 
the need and the desire for it appear... Here are various ways of arranging 
such prayer meetings. One woman carries the responsibility and sets forth 
the various causes for which intercession should be made, e. g., in the home 
congregation, the Church-at-large, missionary work, political life, perhaps 
also individual, personal items... One possibility is for the leader to write 
down various prayer causes and to distribute them at the beginning of the 
meeting. In this way duplication, emotionalism and confusion may be 
avoided, and also an overemphasis on personal problems... The leader 
announces the various causes for which prayer is to be made and then gives 
an opportunity for all to join for several minutes in silent: prayer. The dis- 
advantage of this method is that it leaves each woman in the alone-ness 
of her prayer and does not encourage her to speak her prayer... One 
method of acquiring prayer maturity is to begin with the careful and 
meditative reading of a prayer psalm, each woman reading a portion, or all 
reading together. The next step is the distribution of prayer causes to the 
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various members. The third and final step is the free and personal prayer 
spoken by the members of the group; and, of course, the entire procedure 
must be characterized by voluntariness, without any trace of compulsion... 
Experience shows that such prayer fellowships become true pillars of church 
life, provided they are properly conducted and have no other aim than 
united prayer. ‘As a rule these prayer fellowships develop a strong çon- 
sciousness of responsibility for the welfare of the Church and often become 
the advance guard of the congregation’s evangelism program.” 


These statements form a natural transition to the second point that was 
frequently mentioned in the replies to the Commission’s questionnaire as 
a means of making modern men feel at home in the Church: 


It. The fellowship of saints grows when each member bears a definite 
share of responsibility. Where there is work for me to do, there I feel at 
home. 


When a person has been “apprehended” (i. e, caught) by Christ, his 
willingness to serve Him is often awakened in the same moment, He has 
met Jesus, the Savior, and would like to bring others also to Him. 


It is of the utmost importance, in fact decisive, that the “newcomer” be 
given a task to do and enrolled among the workers in the congregation. 
Working for Christ is the best method of growing in faith. When I testify 
of Him to others, my own trust in Him increases. When I bring others to 
Jesus, I meet Him anew. When I obey Him, my knowledge of Him grows. 
Christ said, "If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
wheter it be of God, or whether I speak of myself” (John 7: 17). 


We ought to exercise a greater measure of faith, and assign certain work 
in the congregation even to "beginners in faith.” If they have surrendered 
their heart to Christ, they may make some mistakes at first, but they will 
advance, step by step. 

And we must pray for the grace of recognizing the special gifts which 
Christ gives to the individual members of His Church. There are many 
more gifts of grace present among us than we surmise. We have lost the 
ability to see them as plainly as the early Christians did. When every one 
of us is allowed to employ the gifts with which God has equipped him, then 
we shall have a really living and working Church. 

The preliminary study booklet enumerated a number of concrete tasks for 
the women of the Church. Several of these tasks were singled out by -our 
correspondents and enlarged upon as follows: 

(1) How can we find the right approach to those who are outside the 
Church? 

For some reason the Church often fails to find the right way to the heart 
of those who are outside the Church. True, the ministers of the Church very 
faithfully nurture the flock of Christ, but they are poorly equipped to carry 
out their missionary obligation over against those who seek and question, 
those who want to believe and cannot. 

Woman has two important endowments which should be cultivated and 
employed in the missionary work of the Church, (1) Because it is her natural 
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tendency to be more concerned with persons than with things, she will 
actually understand the other person’s real need, and she will sympatheti- 
cally appreciate his personal questions, doubts, and problems. (2) Secondly, 
woman is by nature the custodian of helpless and immature human beings; 
she feels a special responsibility toward the unfortunate, the erring, and 
the weak. Thus she could become a competent guide for those who stand 
at the threshold of belief; like a mother teaching her child to walk, she 
could patiently and compassionately guide them toward the first steps zi 
faith, persevering with them in this ”preparatory school of faith and prayer.” 
There exists in the Church a kind of spiritual maternity, a motherliness to 
which above all those are called to whom nature has denied children. Here 
the Church calls in a special manner for the service of single women. 


In the Lutheran Churches of America women often take an active part 
in the home mission work of their congregation. Here are suggestions culled 
from American replies: "We have found ’Gospel teams’ or *’Evangelism 
teams’ very effective ways of reaching non-members. They are made up 
of active, outstanding, missionary-minded church members. Once a week 
they meet, possibly for supper. Cards with names and addresses are distri- 
buted. Then they start out, always by twos (sometimes two men, sometimes 
two women, sometimes a man and a woman, according to circumstances), 
and visit the homes assigned to them. They may take with them leaflets 
or other materials designed to answer spiritual questions. Their chief function 
is to invite people to come to Church, to hear the Word of God, to meet the 
Savior. They may render a variety of services in order to bring them into 
Church; they offer to ’pick them up’ on Sunday morning, or go with them 
to Sunday School; or they may discover unsuspected difficulties and offer 
their assistance... There are many methods of obtaining the names and 
addresses of such ’outsiders.’ In some churches visitors are asked to fill out 
cards asking for name, address, telephone number, and church-relationship, 
if any. Others depend on the members of the congregation to inform the 
pastor, or the council, or the evangelism committee about newcomers and 
non-church members.” 


(2) What can we do to make church life less impersonal? 


Man today has a strong yearning for the kind of fellowship that recognizes 
each individual’s right to exist and to be himself. The Church is such a 
fellowship, because each member is loved of God and because God calls 
each one by his name. 


Collectivism and the Kingdom of God are, at this point, irreconcilable 
opposites. In the sight of God the Father, who rules the whole world, the 
individual soul is of infinite value. Whoever has the spirit of Jesus, must be 
prepared to suspend even important activities for the sake of helping one 
single person who is in need (Luke 15: 4—6). 


What opportunities are there for women to make church life more per- 
sonal? 


From a report of one of the Women’s Missionary Federations in America 
we quote the following: "Many American congregations feature the word 
‘friendly’ in their advertising, bulletins, or letterheads... An atmosphere 
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of friendliness and fellowship is being cultivated. The members realize that 
they belong to a family, that they are all ’brethren,’ that they are bound 
together by strong ties... One way of demonstrating the personal nature 
of church membership is for the pastor to greet everyone at the church door 
at the end of the service; in other congregations strangers are greeted and 
made to ‘feel at home’ by the ushers or by members of a committee especially 
qualified for extending a cheerful welcome... Strangers should be made to 
know that they are worshipping together with people who know and love 
one another. Perhaps this is precisely the kind of fellowship which they 
are seeking to find... These plans can easily be carried out in churches 
with 500 or 600 members but also in larger congregations.” 


This leads up to another question: 


(3) How can the congregations in the large national churches in Europe 
become genuine fellowships? 


Mrs. von Bodelschwingh, widow of the head of the wellknown Bethel 
institutions, answered the question in this way: "What we need are little 
churches in the big ones.” It is a fact that modern man yearns, above all, 
for real brotherly fellowship in a small group. 


How do such small cells of fellowship, such nuclei of communion come 
into being? 

From one of the mission churches we received this report: “Every one 
knows how difficult mission work among the Mohammedans is. The Chris- 
tian world was astonished to read that at a certain spot in Asia 1500 Moslems 
had joined the Christian Church, not as a result of a special effort by the 
missionary who had labored for forty years among them, but simply because 
a few Christian Batak families from Sumatra had moved there in connection 
with a government project. These Bataks lived a Christian hfe. And that 
is what brought about the decision.” 


Although European circumstances are very different from those in the 
young churches, yet women have the opportunity, as housewives and 
mothers, to help in the building of the congregation. A mother of a large 
family has less possibilities to win the non-churched than a woman who 
is engaged in a profession; but she does have the right and the opportunity 
of so shaping the life of her family and home that the entire community 
is blessed by it because it shows forth the beauty of the Christian life. The 
home can be a “little church”! 


American congregations, much smaller and livelier than European congre- 
gation, have testet many methods of promoting fellowship within the 
Church, A few excerpts from reports follow: “Many congregations have fel- 
lowship groups for each age. Teen-agers and young people just out of 
school have their young people's societies ("Luther League”), with a well- 
rounded program of studies and activities worked out by responsible church 
boards; college and university students find excellent guidance and fellow- 
ship in the Lutheran Student Association whose aim is to "hold, win, and 
keep students for Christ.’ There are young married couples’ groups, mis- 
sionary and other societies for women, ’brotherhoods’ for the men, and per- 
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haps even old folks’ societies. These circles may meet monthly or oftener. 
The meeting may begin with a brief devotion and some songs; a lecture 
may follow, or a discussion, or a film; at the end there may be a lunch. 
The pastor and his wife try to be present as often as possible, to honor the 
group and to become acquainted... During the summer congregational pic- 
nics are planned; all the families join in the service in the open air and 
spend the day in friendly fellowship... Now and then week-end retreats at 
Bible camps are held; meals are simple; the program offers Bible study, 
discussions, campfire devotions, etc... Three or four times a year congre- 
gational suppers are held (sometimes in the form of pot-luck suppers) which 
are very popular, not only because the food is usually very good, but also 
because they help create the feeling of ‘oneness’ and of- *belonging’; they 
may remind one of the ‘love-feasts’ of the early Church. After the meal 
there usually follows a talk, or a film, some singing and a concluding 
devotion... Some parsonages have ’open house’ once or twice in the course 
of a year. Volunteers may help serve cake and coffee or other refreshments. 
The members of the congregation come within the stated period of time, 
stay a little while, talk to the pastor and other friends, and then leave and 
make room for others... A good means of keeping in touch with families 
where there are young children (and also of checking on the growth of the 
congregation) is the cradle-roll, where each child born and baptized in the 
congregation is entered. A special committee is charged with the duty of 
visiting the mother on the birthday of the child.” 

(4) How should the welfare work of the Church be shaped so that it really 
expresses the love of Christ? . 

In all His saving work Christ remembered that man has a soul and 
a body. Social work if carried out in His spirit, never seeks to alleviate 
merely material distress. Conversely, however, it is not merely spiritual 
counsel either. It must be a combination of both material and spiritual help. 
This twofold service can only be rendered on a person-to-person basis. 
We are in danger of considering organization and budgets as more impor- 
tant than man and his salvation. Therefore, a contribution by women to 
all phases of welfare’ work in the Church is important, in fact, indispensable. 

An American contributor writes, "Some congregations have ‘sunshine 
committees’ who keep a record of all those who are sick at home or in 
hospitals, the ailing and the disabled. They send them personal greetings 
and occasionally visit them. This touches the heart of the shut-ins and 
tells them that the Church cares.” 

The Lutheran resettlement service on behalf of displaced persons and 
ethnic German refugees is part of the love that reaches out to help the 
homeless and the friendless. Many thousands of families have been settled 
in the United States, Canada, Australia and other countries. Many congre- 
gations and individual church members brought substantial sacrifices in 
order to provide jobs and dwellings for the newcomers and helped them 
most generously. 

(5) Is there any possible way of overcoming, in the administrative groups 
of our churches, the spirit of excessive objectivism, of cold bureaucracy, 
which failis to see the living human being? — 
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One answer may be to invite women to hold membership in all official 
boards of the churches. Naturally, such women must be properly- qualified 
and willing. .to render this service which is by no means easy and requires 
much tactfulness and wisdom. It may be in place to express the opinion 
that the women’s groups in our churches should train their members for 
such service so that when their opportunity does arrive, they may serve 
as both, genuine Christians and genuine women, At the present moment, 
the proportion of women in responsible positions in the Church has no 
relation to women’s actual importance in church life. 


strangely enough, the constitutions and regulations governing most 
Lutheran Churches accord to women the franchise, active as well as pas- 
sive, Nevertheless, very few women are elected. Why? 

What is the percentage of women and men in the official boards of our 
churches? j 


In order to demonstrate that the women of our Church are not interested 
in obtaining more power but in serving and helping the Church, we add 
two illustrations used in the preliminary study booklet which show most 
clearly that the presence and activity of women in official boards may have 
very wholesome results: 


(a) A young teacher was elected to the city council in a small town in 
Lower Saxony. She stood up for the rights of the newly arrived needy 
refugees. She carried her responsibilities in a truly womanly way. She 
permitted no one to be exploited or neglected. She became their champion 
and defender. She saw to it that the mind of Christ — the Lover of the 
insignificant and the Savior of the weak and lost — did not entirely dis- 
appear from her town. 


(b) A woman member of a church council in Bavaria achieved the 
establishment of a greatly needed kindergarten in her town. It was solely 
due to her perseverance that the kindergarten was given priority over the 
re-placement of the church bells that had been confiscated during the war. 
She succeeded in convincing the men on the church council that living 
human beings have always more value in the sight of our Lord Jesus Christ 
than buildings and institutions, even church buildings and church insti- 
tutions, and that His Church must be of the same mind as He. 


It seems to us that cooperation between men and women in congregational 


councils, in church boards, and at synoedical meetings would have decisve 
advantages over the present system and would have only blessed results. 


Methods of Women's Work in the Church 


The study meetings of our Section at the Hannover Assembly are intended, 
among other things, to supply a survey of the various forms of women’s 
participation in the work of the Church. 


We therefore address, as the last part of our study document, a request 
to all women’s organizations within the Lutheran World Federation, to 
furnish a concise factual report on their purposes, activities, and accom- 
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plishments. We would kindly ask you to be guided by the following state- 
ment which is mainly Scandinavian in origin. 

1. The family is that form of woman’s work in the Church where every 
Christian housewife can serve God, Church and fellowman. To what extent 
do the Christian families in the Lutheran Churches still function as cells 
for the building of the Church? 


2. Other women serve God in some kind of full-time professional church 
work: 

(a) as deaconesses. Historically the diaconate is the oldest form of woman’s. 
work in the Church. It is natural for woman to care for the sick and the 
aged. It is a service which the Church needs imperatively even today. One 
very important point is to keep the diaconate from becoming static. Are 
new training methods, new practical activities being tried anywhere? 

(b) as teachers in various kinds of schools. It is natural for woman to be 
actively interested in the training of the coming generation. What oppor- 
tunities for teaching service are offered to women in the Lutheran Churches 
of the world today? 


(c) as social workers. The problems to be met vary greatly according 
to the respective social situation in the different countries of the world. 
Have all Lutheran Churches recognized their obligations in this field, and 
if so, to what extent do they fulfill them? What contributions can women 
offer? 


(d) as ministers. The Lutheran Churches in various countries give con- 
flicting answers to this. problem. In some churches new forms of pastoral 
service of women have been introduced with good success; in others the 
question has caused sharp dissension. Where is there a special need for 
pastoral service given by a woman? In which fields has such service been 
of special value? 


3. As far as time and strength permit, every Christian — man or woman 
— is under the obligation to render voluntary service in the Church. The 
forms of this service vary from one country to the other. It is necessary 
to be on guard lest the forms and methods of work become petrified; other- 
wise we may someday have a set of pretty frames but only lifeless pieces. 
of canvas within those frames. As Christians we are on the march, and we 
wish to learn from one another. We doubt that organizational measures will 
prove helpful. Our age is one of *superorganization”. By clinging to worn- 
out forms we sometimes lose sight of the task itself; we are “living corpses” 
and our words have no power to reach those outside our own group. What 
forms of women’s work have stood the test of reaching man’s heart and 
bringing him to the Gospel, the source of life? 


In Conclusion 


The task of determining the contents of this study booklet was not easy. 
The subject assigned to Section VI (“The Living Word Gives Woman 
Responsibility in Church and Society”) has a very comprehensive extent 
and untold ramifications. We have tried to throw some light on a few of 
the most essential points, but we are aware that the results of our studies 
which we here present fail to do justice to the problems. The program is 
much too large to be disposed of at Hannover. 


We will, therefore, have to limit ourselves still more at Hannover. 
Perhaps we can accomplish two things: On the one hand, we want to 
hear as many brief reports as possible by women from all parts of the 
world on a selected group of subjects and in this way discover those 
matters which concern all of us. And on the other hand, we want to hear 
concrete and practicable Bible-founded answers to the deep problems of 
our race so that we may carry home with us some new impulses for our 
own personal life and for our churches. 


Section VI will reach its goal if it gives the troubled women of our 
day a new vision of their own life opportunities, if it encourages them to 
keep working in their churches, if it helps them really to make a new 
beginning at some point in their lives, and if it inspires them to consecrate 
their lives anew to the service of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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